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ABSTRACT 



A discussion of the age of accountability in American 
education is presented- The point is made that this new element is 
causing many educators to think more precisely about their goals* how 
they can be achieved* and how they can determine the degree to wh i o h 
they have been achieved- State laws are appearing and school policies 
are being defined in response to the demands for accountability- Xn 
the past* quality in education has been described as input — numbers 
of teachers* courses* and dollars spent- Today* students* parents* 
and taxpayers are concerned about output — the results in terms of 
actual student learning. Several responses have been made to the 
demand for accountability. One has been performance contracting with 
private firms. This contracting is viewed as a means of strengthening 
the public schools. Another response is to give the consumer a choice 
of schools from which he can receive educational services. The 
voucher plans and alternative schools springing up across the nation 
may introduce a measure of competition and increased effectiveness of 
schools. All the various responses to accountability involve a demand 
for specified learning outcomes. Implications of the accountability 
movement for speech education include; (1) The curriculum must be 
re-evaluated; (2) criterion- ref erenced measurement systems must be 
introduced. It is concluded that the education profession must be 
held accountable for results and that evaluation must receive top 
priority on the list of educational goals- (Author/ CK) 
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The Chicanes in San Diego, Phoenix, Denver, and Dallas, the 
Puerto Ricans in New York City and Newark, the Indians in 
Minneapolis, the blacks in countless communities, and ad hoc white 
citizen groups everywhere are upset with the schools. Packed 
galleries at school hoard meetings are common occurrences. Many 
people, including those satisfied with their childrens ' progress, 
want to know how their educational dollars are being spent. More 
important, they want to know the quality of the return on their 
educational investment. 

In the past, children were primarily held accountable for 
individual success in the classroom. More recently, a share of 
the responsibility was handed to the family environment. But 
now the finger of accountability is pointing in a variety of 
directions. Administrators and teachers are being held responsible 
for the improvement, or lack of improvement in the performance 
of their students. 

THE CALL FOR ACCOUNT ABILITY : WHY ? 

There are many reasons why USOE officials, congressmen, 
school board members, and citizens are demanding accountability; 
but the major causes are high costs and low pupil achievement. 

Education is big business. Our public schools enroll 44 
million students, employ two million teachers and account for 
the expenditure of 45 million dollars in tax funds annually* 

*krack Steimer, ‘'Accountability by Public Deffiand, , ‘ 

American Vocatio nal Journal , XLVI (February, 1971), 34* 
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A Gallup Poll of public attitudes toward education has shown 
that Americans rate the financial crisis as the number one problem 
of the public schools,'*' Local tajqpayers want to know how well 
their educational dollars are being spent if they are to be 
asked again and again to approve new bond issues and support 
school programs. No one knows, for example, what it costs on 
the average to increase a student's reading ability by one year* 
All we know is what it costs to keep him seated for one year* 
Advocates of accountability feel it would make much more sense 

2 

if we moved from a "per— pupil" cost to a " learning— unit " cost. 

One of the reasons why the public is demanding accountability 
is because they want to know the cost-effectiveness of the 
schools. 

Another important reason why there has been increased 
concern with the schools is low pupil achievement. The public 
schools have particularly failed the disadvantaged, Gary 
School Board President, Alfonso D. Holliday, says that the basic 
reason why they are trying performance contracting is the gross 
underachievement of their children. Pupil achievement was so 
low that they were ready to try any new approaches available.^ 

In the past educators have made no moves to measure results 
and proclaim their successes in terms of output — the performance 



^George Gallup, "The Third Annual Survey of the Public's 
Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, 1971*" Phi Delta Eappan, 
LIXX (September, 1971), 35. 
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Leon M. Les singer, "Robbing Dr, Peter To Pay Paul: 
Accounting for Our Stewardship of Public Education," Educational 
Technology , XI (January, 1971), 11. 
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^"Performance Contracting: Why the Gary School Board Bought 
and How," American School Board Journal , CLVUX (January, 1971 ), 
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of students. At the same time, educational failures have been 
glaringly recognized, Today, one out of every four American 
children drops out of school. 1 If one airplane in every four 
crashed, passengers would be in a lynching mood. If one 
automobile in every four went out of control and produced a 
fatal accident, Detroit would be closed tomorrow. And yet, 
educators have failed to effectively arrest the economic and 
social fatalities which every dropout represents. 

High dropout rates are not the only indicator of low pupil r - 
achievement. There are over 30,000 functional illiterates - 
people with less than a fifth grade reading ability - in the 
country today who hold high school diplomas, 2 Many schools are 
not providing the kind of education that produces rational, 
responsible, effective citizens. Because of this, business 
often has to re-train its employees. Ivar Berg's thesis is that 
public education does not give students the skills they need.^ 

It Is no wonder that the public has lost the confidence it once 
had in its educators. While educators have avoided the measurement 
and display of their successes, their failures have been measured 
and displayed outside the school system. 

.Although the basic reasons for the accountability movement 
are high costs and low pupil achievement, the underlying cause 
is a political one. The political mechanisms which supposedly 

Massinger, "Robbing," p, 12, 

2 

Leon Lessinger,. "Accountability for Results: A Basic Challenge 
for America's Schools," American Education . V (June-July, 1969), 2. 

^Ivar E. Berg, Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robberv 
0 (New York, 1970) . * — * 
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make public schools accountable to their clients work clumsily 
and ineffectively. Public schools have become big business 
monopolies which legislators , school boards, and educators 
control. Parents have little effective control over what 
happens in the education of their children because the political 
channels are slow, clumsy, and difficult to manage."^ Their 
demands for accountability are the product of frustration. 

WHO IS . PALLING FOR ACCOUNTABILITY ? 

The call for accountability has come from a variety of 
sources. Any teacher can verify the student cry for relevancy 
in the 'curriculum. Although student demands have often been weak 
or fluxuating, parental protests have gained strength. For 
instance, in September, 1967, a group of black adults protested 
school policies in Atlanta by disrupting a meeting of the board of 
education, staging a sit-in in the superintendent's office, and 
picketing several school buildings, 2 A study of thirteen cities^ 
has revealed that citizen concern for accountability is being 
expressed in many different ways: One- of the first actions of 

the Citizens Committee on Public Education in Philadelphia was 
to work for procedures to make the school board more accountable 
to the public. The Pupil Placement Committee in Rockford wanted 



Judith Areen and Christopher Jencks, "Education Vouchers: 

A Proposal for Diversity and Choice," Teachers College Record. 

LXXI (February, 1971), 328. 

2 

Arliss L, Roaden, "Citizen Participation in School Affairs 
in Two Southern Cities, 1 ' Theory Into Practice , VIII (October, 1969), 255 

•^Luvern L, Cumiingham and Raphael 0, Nystrand, Citizen 
Participation , in School Affairs: A Report to the -'Urban Coalition ' 
Washington D.C,, 1969), pp. 39-41. 
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to Imow if students in different but presumably equal schools 
achieved at different levels* The Ad Hoc Pickett Committee in 
Philadelphia asked for and received permission to participate 
in the formulation and application of criteria to evaluate the 
school principal. And the Oceanhill - Brownsville Governing 
Board members have assumed the right to dismiss teachers whom 
they deem ineffective* 

A growing number of influential people in government have 
become convinced that the schools can be held accountable for 
results just as other important public and private agencies are* 
When the NEA president appeared before the House general sub- 
committee on education in November, 1969# he used input statistics 
(per-pupil expenditures, number of teachers holding degrees, level 
of teacher salaries, etc*) as evidence of the improvement in 
education from 1958 to .1968, At that time the subcommittee 
members expressed a dissatisfaction with those statistics. 

They indicated that educators have stressed the input side of 
education for too lopg. They wanted to hear about output - the 
productivity of the schools. The concept of accountability 
received a major push from the so-called Coleman Report, 

"Equality of Educational Opportunity," which empirically Indicated 
that input into schools is not an accurate measurement of how 
good they really are, 1 Following the Coleman Report, the theory 
of accountability in education was developed and refined by Leon 

^Ron Schwartz, "Accountability : Special Editorial Report," 
Nation* 8 Schools , L X3XV (June, 1970), 31, 
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Lessinger, professor of urban education at Georgia State University. 
Lessinger, associate commissioner for elementary and secondary 
education at USOE until January, 1970, grafted the concept of 
accountability onto federally funded projects under Titles VII 
and VIII of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act. He initiated 
a study of 86 projects which were subjected to performance 
evaluation by independent educational achievement auditors. 

On March 3, 1970, President Nixon added his support to the 
concept of educational accountability by emphasizing it in his 
education message. 

School boards are beginning to make the concept of 
accountability a reality on many local scenes. For instance, 
the agreement between the New York City Board of Education and 
the United Federation of Teachers, for the period from September, 
1969 to September, 1972, pledges a joint effort to develop 
objective criteria of professional accountability. ■** In February, 
1971, the New York City Board of Education announced a dramatic 
new program to develop means for measuring the effectiveness of 
teachers. The Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey 
has been retained to devise an "accountability design" that will 
define the performance objectives of both students and staff 
members and will recommend an administrative structure for an 
accountability system. The program will be designed to protect 
individual teachers-. Successful teachers will be protected from 

*^Leon M. Lessinger, "Focus on the Learner; Central Concern 
of Accountability in Education," Audiovisual Instruction, XV 
(June-July, 1970), 42. 

2 _ 

O "Accountable to Whom? For What?" Saturday Review, LIV 

ERJC (March 20, 1971), 41. 
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unfair criticisms through proof of their effectiveness, and poor 
teachers will have an indication of the kind of retraining they 
need to improve their skill. Many more pronouncements from key 
groups and important decision-makers could he cited. Education 
has clearly entered a new age — the "Age of Accountability" * 

FOUNDATIONS OF ACOOUNTABX LIT Y 

The call for accountability is a summons to review and 
reform the educational system. The concept rests on three 
f eundat i oris t 

(1) It must be possible to demonstrate student learning • 
by performance, 

(2) There must be independent outside review of student 
achievement. This is dependent upon the development 
of valid appraisal methods, 

(3) The public must have access to information about 
student performance. This implies that educators 
must respond to feedback. The public must have the 
ability to change those factors thought to be 
responsible for unsatisfactory performance. 

RESPONSES TO ACCOUNTABILITY DEMANDS 

There have been various plans proposed to meet the call for 
accountability. The most widely discussed approach is performance 
‘ contracting. As defined by Leon Lessinger in a memorandum to 
/ the White House in December, 1969, performance contracting is 

an "educational engineering" process "whereby a school contracts 
with private firms, chosen competitively, to remove educational 
deficiencies on a guaranteed performance basis or suffer penalties. 
Without being told what program is to be used, the contractor is 
encouraged to innovate in a responsible manner. Upon successful 
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